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Objects 
Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in th 

management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried ‘on a 
method of increasing éfficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor, : a 
The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new -corporation : 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have 2 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience. eine 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus ye oy bem so much of theory 

and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be nehicial and will r . 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. cee 
A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re ~ 
ding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, com yy 
firme or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 
coming members of the Association. esas 


. eae 


Functions _ 
The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of 


the individual 
employe; to increase: efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
‘ institutions modified to meet more fully the oud of industry. eel 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article I/1. 

Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) ; 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). _. : : oe 

Sscrion 2.—Class A members shall be commertial, industrial, transportation or govern 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are. 

or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 

erly accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 


po Pape 
Sgcrion 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools com ~ 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members, They shall be entitled to hold office and - 
attend all general meetings of the Association. ea ; ys 
Secriow 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A of 
Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. St 
Dues oe 
From the Constitution—Article VII, pe 
Sxcrion 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. aa 
2,—The annual dues of Class. B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of - 
Class C members shall ode wri , Sane 
3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January Ist and April ist shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and July ist shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; — - 
those joining between July Ist and October Ist shall pay six months’ dies or $50.00; those” 
oining between October ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, i 
or su ment years shall pay. full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three ie 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons ee 
exist for continuing members on the roll. aoe 
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| THE NECESSITY FOR THRIFT HABITS AND ~ 
' KNOWLEDGE OF SOUND INVESTMENTS 


At the request of several of the Class “A” members of our 
As ciation, a sub-committee will be appointed to study “Thrift 
(ctivities” and report to the annual convention next year. The 
ged for such a committee is apparent when investigation of the 
ibjects of savings and accumulation of wealth are studied. 


_ S. W. Straus, classified as one of America’s great bankers 
id president of the American Thrift Society, has compiled some 


istics which he states are drawn from actual life. These 
: istics are interesting. Mr. Straus selected one hundred 
imericans, men at the age of twenty-five years, all healthy, vig- 
fous and of good mental and physical capacity, but with no 
nez s of support except their own ability to earn. These one 
jundred Americans were not in any way exceptional, but were 
ust an average selected at random for the purpose of determin- 
ng the savings and investment standards in the United States. 
At thirty-five years of age five of the hundred had died; ten had 
be ome wealthy, that is, they had accumulated wealth; ten were 
in good circumstances, and forty had moderate resources, while 
hirty-five had not improved their financial conditions. At forty- 
we years of age eleven additional had died, making a total of | 
i3 een, and all but three of those who had accumulated wealth, 
cluding the forty who had only moderate resources, had lost 


il of their accumulations, leaving only three wealthy; sixty-five 
fre still working and self-supporting, but without any other 


sources ; fifteen were no longer self-supporting—a few of these 
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still were earning something, but not sufficient to be considered 
self-supporting cases. Selecting one hundred at the age of fifty- 
five, four more had died, making a total of twenty now dead. 
Of the others one had become very rich, three are in good cir- 
cumstances (one of the three who were wealthy at the age of 
forty-five had lost his wealth, but another of the sixty-five who 
was working without other means of support at forty-five had 
become wealthy); forty-six are still working for a living, not 
having been able to accumulate anything; thirty are now more 
or less dependent upon their children or relations or charity for 
support. Selecting one hundred at the age of sixty-five, sixteen 
more have died, making a total of thirty-six out of the hundred. 
Of the remaining, one is still rich, four are wealthy, and only six 
are still self-supporting, being compelled to work for a living but 
having no other means of support. The other fifty-four depend 
on their children, relations or charity. Selecting another hun- 
dred who had reached the age of seventy-five, sixty-three are 
now dead, sixty of whom left no estate; two of the five rich men 
have lost their wealth, and the balance of the hundred are 
dependent upon their children, relatives or charity. From this 
point on the remaining living members of the hundred die rap- 
idly. Their financial condition does not improve, and 95 per cent 
of them will not have sufficient means to defray the funeral 
expenses unless insured. 

Another set of figures made up from records of Surrogates’ 
Courts show that only three men out of every hundred leave an 
estate of as much as $10,000, and only fifteen others out of a 
hundred leave an estate of from $2,000 to $10,000. Eighty-two 
out of every hundred who die leave no income-producing estate— 
no tangible asset—with the result that out of every hundred 
widows only eighteen are left in good or comfortable circum- 
stances; forty-seven others are obliged to go to work and often 
lack the barest comforts of life, while thirty-five are left in 
absolute want and largely depend upon charity for a livelihood. 

While it is thought that conditions are improving, and that 
the number who leave life insurance is known to be increasing, 
nevertheless thrift habits and a knowledge which would insure 
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safe investments are still lamentably lacking in this country. 
Industrial institutions should take the lead in developing habits 
of thrift and encouraging knowledge of investments which will 
prevent old age becoming a burden alike upon the individual, 
his children, his friends and the community. With this object 
in view the new committee on Thrift Activities will study their 
subject and report plans and other information which can be 
utilized by our members in aiding their employes to accumulate 
anid safely invest their savings to care for them after their earn- 
ing days are over. 
BASIC ELEMENTS IN A DEMOCRATIZED 


INDUSTRY 
The best channels through which reliable information may 





be gathered indicate there is considerable opinion being expressed 
relative to the plan for employe representation in management, 
much of which opinion is not based on well thought-out conclu- 
sions. In fact, some of this opinion borders on hysteria. 

The fundamental elements of the plan are neither new nor 
novel. The history of industry clearly shows that the employe 
of yesterday may be the manager of today and the employer of 
tomorrow. When an employe became especially valuable during 
the period when most industrial institutions were organized as 
partnerships, the efficient employe was taken into the firm. 
Today it is neither unusual nor remarkable for an efficient 
employe to be promoted to an executive position in a corporation. 
On the contrary, it is the usual procedure. It is the only logical 
and fair procedure. Cause of real complaint has not arisen from 
reward for faithful service, but from the refusal to grant such 
reward, in the way of advance in salary or position, because of 
influence. 

As a matter of fact the managements of all industry, with 
few exceptions, have been selected from the workers in industry. 
The new plan, however, proposes that all of the workers shall 
have a voice in management, at least in those particular functions 
of management which most vitally affect the worker—hours, 
wages, working conditions, etc. 

It is obvious that employers cannot deal en masse with their 
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workers. This principle is well established. The government 
can be carried on through a congress, but it cannot be carried on 
through town meetings. The authority of the masses must be 
vested in some workable committee of management. The real 
power of the workers will be in the selection of those who are to 
represent them in management. There is nothing in this plan 
to cause the least apprehension. The best men will be selected 
just as the best men have been selected as judges of our courts 
and to represent voters. So the final plan of representation in 
management will not be materially different front the plan of 
voters’ representation in Congress. | 

It is not so much the plan that needs thoughtful considera- 
tion as it is the philosophy upon which the plan shall be based. 
There is only one philosophy that will insure success and that 
philosophy must embrace alike the best interests of the stock- 
holders whose money is invested in the enterprise, the manage- 
ment which is charged with the responsibility of making the 
enterprise successful, the workers whose welfare and advance- 
ment depend upon the plan under which the enterprise is admin- 
istered and the public which has the right to purchase at a fair 


and reasonable rate the products which the enterprise produces. 
A democratized industry does not necessarily mean a revo- 


lutionized industry. It does mean that all parties who have a 
vital interest in industry shall be charged with responsibility and 
shall have a voice equal to the responsibility which rests upon 
them. It is really getting back to first principles, but there is no 
thought in the minds of those who understand economics and 
who are competent to frame policies under which a democratized 
industry may be successfully conducted, that individual merit 
shall be denied its reward. 

A democratized industry will demand even greater man- 
agerial ability than has been required in the past. Labor recog- 
nizes this principle. It may be safely assumed that the 
constructive and conservative forces of American labor, whether 
organized or not, will cooperate with capital and with manage- 
ment to the end’ that our industrial institutions shall realize their 
highest possibilities. 
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It is no longer a question of creating wealth. The problem 
of production has been solved. The great problem of the moment 
is to formulate plans which will insure an equitable and just 
distribution of the created wealth. The radical forces which are 
seeking a short cut to riches without work and which hope to 
avoid the responsibilities which have always rested squarely 
upon the shoulders of those who earn unusual reward, may be 
safely ignored. There is no room in the United States for Bol- 
shevism. The individual who through education and training and 
conscientious, earnest effort earns reward greater than the aver- 
age, must receive that reward. 

The problem of democratizing the industries of this country 
must be solved without any thought of the radical forces which 
seek to destroy and to profit without responsibility and without 
industry. 


JUSTICE, COOPERATION, ECONOMY AND ENERGY 
ARE THE FOUNDATION STONES OF SERVICE 


In submitting his annual report as President of the Mutual 
Benefit Association of A. Schilling & Company, of San Francisco, 
Mr. Charles Flammer defines a philosophy which is worthy of 
wide publication: 


Its four pillars of justice, cooperation, economy, and energy 
are surmounted by the cap-stone of service. Justice: To extend 
justice to every person in the organization is to practise the 
Golden Rule in our business lives. 

The fullest meaning of the word embodies the recognition 
that justice to ourselves requires taking advantage of every 
opportunity to do the best that is in us and each day to improve 
our growing ability. 

To get the best from people we must expect the best from 
them. Cooperation: An organization without cooperation is like 
sound without harmony. 

To accomplish the best results as individuals and as an 
institution, cooperation is necessary. 

The spirit of cooperation is pulling together for the common 
good and working and playing together harmoniously. This spirit 
gives us all a fresher and more generous outlook upon life here 
and elsewhere. 

Economy: Life is like a bag in which, each moment, we place 
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a unit of value or of worthlessness. Upon the contents of the 
bag our present and future happiness depend. 

Each minute is a full unit in each hour, and each hour is a 
full unit in each day. So, each well-spent unit of thought and 
each well-spent unit of action bring us nearer happiness, content- 
ment, and our final goal. 

Energy: Energy is the power back of action, and action is 
necessary to produce what we want to accomplish. 

By intensifying our mental and physical activity we produce 
a more abundant and an earlier crop of results; the yield is in 
exact proportion to our productive and persistent activity. 

Energy employed exclusively toward sound and vigorous 
construction leaves no room for destruction, and reduces all 
forms of resistance. 

Service: To establish the reputation and character of serving 
best and most is to win the richest prize offered by the gods 
ud men. 

Service, of which the first consideration is always quality 
and the second quantity, is the surest and shortest route to the 
heaven of happiness we all seek. Fortune favors the performer 
of unusual service. 

The highest ideal we can have is to use all the power of our 
minds and bodies in the service of our fellow men. 

You will agree, then, that in all these things those who give 
most receive most. 


UTILIZING THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY TO 
STIMULATE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


The Buttetin has called attention in the past to the need 
for municipal universities in cities and communities where in- 
dustry is centralized, for example, the need of a college in De- 
troit which would specialize on the problems of the automobile 
industry, in New York the clothing industry, in Pittsburgh steel 
and iron, and in other cities or communities on the particular 
industries which predominate. Considerable has been done 
along this line, but it is well within the range of probabilities 
that the Cass High School of Detroit will ultmately become a 
university and similarly the-Case High School of Cleveland, a 
university serving the industrial and commercial industries of 
those cities. The Municipal University of Akron, Ohio, is now 
serving the interests of the big rubber firms which make theif 
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homes in that city. In a recent announcement made by the 
Akron College, the following statement is made: 

“Many high school graduates from Akron and other cities 
have believed themselves prevented from attending college by the 
necessity of going to work immediately and have felt themselves 
thus cut off from further chance for an education. In Akron 
this condition need not exist, since the Municipal University of- 
fers three plans by which ambitious students may do college 
work and even complete a college course while working in the 
industries. These plans are: 

“1. THE SECOND SHirt PLAN: A number of the larger fac- 
tories operate on the three-shift plan and are usually very will- 
ing to cooperate with any ambitious employe by placing him on 
the so-called second shift (from mid-afternoon to midnight), 
thus allowing him to take college work as a regular student dur- 
ing the morning or early afternoon hours. It is naturally inad- 
visable under these conditions to attempt fuli college work, but 
an industrious student can so arrange his schedule as to secure 
a degree in from five to six years. Should the number of such 
students continue to increase, summer sessions will doubtless be 
arranged, allowing still more rapid progress, 

“2. THE NIGHT COLLEGE PLAN: Workers occupied during 
the day time may enter the evening college classes, where con- 
siderable college work may be elected, although the amount thus 
offered is not yet sufficient for the completion of an entire col- 
lege course. 

“3. THE COOPERATIVE PLAN: Those interested in engineer- 
ing courses (five years) or in courses in manufacturing produc- 
tion (four years) may register as regular students in the Engi- 
neering College, which is carried on by the cooperative plan, the 
student alternating by two week periods between factory and 
college, and receiving pay for the time spent in the factory. 
Manufacturing production students, however, will attend col- 
lege every day and work four hours on the afternoon shift. Men 
in these courses, while not entirely self-supporting, earn the 
greater part of their expenses. 

“PersONS Not Hicu ScHoot GRADUATES, over twenty-one 
years of age, may be admitted to any classes for which they are 
prepared, as special students, not candidates for degree.” 


The courses given by the Municipal University of Akron 
are designed to be of the greatest benefit to the rubber industry 
and for training those who work in the rubber industry. 
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AIDING EMPLOYES TO PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Personnel Department of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com. 
pany Has Developed a Unique and Commendable System for 
Aiding Employes to Make Personal Developments Under Most 
Favorable Conditions. 





Mr. Hugo Diemer, Manager of the Personnel Department 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, has developed a 
plan which will probably be adopted by many other industrial 
institutions. The plan is embraced in a circular distributed to 
all the employes of that company, and contains a blank for the 
convenience of the employes who desire to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered them. The contents of the circular and 
the blank are here reproduced for the information of all BuLe- 
TIN readers: 

“Without doubt there are many people now in the Win- 
chester organization in both shop and office who feel they are 
capable of filling a more responsible position than they now hold, 
It is realized that in some cases a position commensurate with 
ability or experience was not open at the time application was 
made and either because of undue modesty or doubt as to the 
possibility of a better position being open, a request has not 
been made for a transfer. In other cases it is probably true 
that experience has developed an ability which even the employe 
himself did not feel conscious of at the time he was placed in 
his present position, and in still other cases an employe has im- 
proved himself by reading and home study either with or with- 
out the aid of correspondence or other schools to the point where 
he honestly feels he is capable of an advancement which would 
not come if there were no definite application made and definite 
cause shown why it should come. 

“To encourage and make easy an application for a change 
which seems warranted by such conditions as’ those mentioned 
above, the Personnel Department has prepared a form which 
can be had by calling at the Employment Office or can be pro- 
vided by the foreman in any shop by calling upon the field rep- 
resentative of the Personnel Department. 

“Two things should be borne in mind. First, it is the aim 
of this Company to make use of the best ability possessed by 
every employe and also to give the fullest opportunity for ex- 
pression of individual ability and for advancement, but in the 
second place it should be borne in mind that the receipt and 
file of this form is not a promise to transfer anyone from his 
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present work either to another type of work or to a higher paid 
position. It is rather an opportunity for each employe to make 
known his wishes and probably make it pussible for the Per- 
sonnel Department to find in time a better position for him. 
Every effort will be made as such positions open to fil them by 
promotion within the Winchester organization, and it is for this 
purpose that the form is prepared. 

“You may fill out the facsimile reproduction of the form 
which appears in this issue of the Record or call upon your fore- 
man or the Personnel representative for a form. In either case 
it should be forwarded immediately to the Personnel Depart- 
ment.” 


TO THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Date sent in 
When I entered the employ of this Company I applied for a posi- 
RA AS <cocéceoansocbvvcosneonbeapinsebusdtwaceeeonthensebhesssoegnee OT -csesecsscorsscesocssoncsesvonesebeaseesesoosssces 
nai BURR UREE BBs “viele ans pgavdsegenevhabetecconbbaposstcisecUabentieseibces CRE asickeisibaaseipicandaeacsee 
Type of work Date 
and have SINCE WOrked OM ovrcccoccccssccsssescscscscscccccscsscepees WR cxvecshindiss Aped a sccson: 


Shop or office symbol Type of work 


Should an opening occur, I would like to be considered for a posi- 

ETM «<sn0.dssidskunsasseab dente taalideDin kbedoigasnnaneedbocbamataok SON, a kdadnchanmaleibaaesemimianihiateksuebabatesiees 
Type of work Type of work 

I believe I deserve such promotion for the following reasons. 


(Please be specific, stating whether you have been studying or have 
discovered new ability, or some other reason.) 


PdRO teen neon ee eee sees tenses eee e eee sete eee SESE SEES EE EEE EEEOEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESEEEEEEEEEHESESEEESESEEEEEEEESEEEEEESESSSEEEEEEES 
APER ERO e eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee E ee EE ee Eee es EEE EE SEES EEE ESE EESEEESESEES EEE SESESEE EEE SEES EEE EE EEESESEEEEEEEESESEEE TEESE SEED OSES EEE EES 


Name and number Present location 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company’s Self-Promotion Test 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company some months ago 
adopted the House and Senate Plan of Employe Participation 
in Management. One of the employes, who was elected to the 
Senate, Mr. Samuel Settle, has compiled what he calls “The 
Goodyear Self-Promotion Test.” The list of questions that Sen- 
ator Settle thinks every worker should ask himself, when some- 
thing goes wrong or when he believes that promotion does not 
come fast enough, are given below. 
This list compiled by Mr. Settle, taken in connection with 
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the plan worked out by Mr. Diemer for the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, indicates that thought is being directed 
along lines which will insure real cooperation and real democ- 
racy in the administration of industrial institutions. 

Are you worthy of promotion in your work? Test your- 
self by this table of twenty-five questions and see. Where the 
answer is yes, write the number 4 in the opposite space. Where 
the answer is no, leave the space blank. Where the answer is 
a partial affirmative, write the number under 4 that you con- 
sider fair. Obtain your approximate percentage by adding the 
numerals. 


eee. Do you believe that employes promote themselves? 

Boies Have you picked out the higher place you want, or one 
like it? 

PG Are you regularly training yourself in mind and body 
for this position? 

Bins vs Would you rather do better works than receive higher 
pay * 

Macias Do you always blame yourself when failure and disap- 
pointment come? 

Ciieies Have you found at least four causes in yourself why 
promotion is slow? 

Pein Ga Would you rather work ten minutes over the hour than 
one minute under? 

Siaésbs Do you spend at least 3 per cent of your salary for tech- 
nical books, courses, journals and experiments? 

Pistsvée Have you investigated two or more correspondence 
schools in your line? 

Serger Are you studying or have you completed a course in 
personal efficiency? 

5. Rey Did you ever stay awake till 2 A.M. working out a busi- 
ness problem? 

Ye Do you average ten hours a day in professional activity, 
manual or mental? 

| eee Are half your evenings divvuint to preparation for pro- 
fessional advancement? 

ee Is your greatest talent or power being used in your 
present position ? 

Bass: Does your chief rely on your work without having to 
inspect it? 

Mi sass Do your fellow workers all respect you and like you? 

LORE Are all your criticisms of the company or men made to 


the men concerned, not about them? 
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ae Would you rather be called down unjustly than boosted 
unjustly ? 

ae Have you studied all the aims, policies, methods and 
products of your concern? 

ae Are half your friends men who know more and earn 
more than you do? 

Se Is your manner always kindly, your appearance always 
neat ? 

ae Have you learned from authorities how to eat efficiently 
and think efficiently? 

Beis eos Do you keep silent regarding your ambitions, preferring 
deeds to words? 

Bg v0o Could you invest $1,000 cash or more in a new business 
opportunity ? 

=a Do you keep your nerve, temper, health and optimism 


under all circumstances ? 


Efficiency Largely a Matter of Attention to Details 


Conceptions of efficiency too often include the doing of some 
big act. Efficiency, however, is more often a matter of infinite 
attention to details. Examples multiply daily. A letter recently 
received in the Managing Director’s Office from a Department 
of the Government in Washington was dated “September 31st.” 
Another letter received from a Department of the Government 
in Washington on the same day was not signed, and there was 
nothing in the letter to indicate who wrote it, but the Government 
has adopted one helpful innovation—the typing of the writer’s 
signature in addition to the pen and ink signature. Most people 
write their name illegibly. The typing of the name enables 
correct address in sending a reply, and also facilitates the letter 
reaching the proper person without delay. Many people in the 
business world write a perfectly illegible signature, forward their 
letter without their name being printed’ anywhere on the letter- 
head, and then get angry when the reply is sent to some name 
that the signature looked like, or no reply at all is received. Read- 
ers of the BULLETIN will readily recall innumerable reforms that 
should be instituted. Suggestions along this line will be published 
ina new department in the BULLETIN. 


Goodyear Assembly Legislates on Tardiness 


One of the subjects taken up by the Assembly of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company’s Employe Representation in 
Management Plan was that of tardiness on the part of the work- 
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ers. As a result of consideration of this problem a new tardj- 
ness rule whereby workers who ring in a few minutes after the 
beginning time and which tardiness is caused by poor street car 
service or similar cause, are to be permitted to enter the shop 
on the half hour immediately following their arrival at the gate- 
house. Previously the rule has been that tardy employes could 
only enter and begin work on the hour. This seems to be a step 
in the right direction and indicates that the new cooperative man- 
agement scheme adopted by the Goodyear Company is working 
along safe and conservative lines. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “A” 

The Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Company, Peoples Gas 
Building, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIll., Mr. O. E. Norman. 

Police Department, City of New York, 240 Center Street, 
New York City, Inspector Alfred W. Thor. 

Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, Mr, 
Hal L. Purdy. 

Class “B” 

Mr. Harold F. Woodruff, The Rand Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Inspector Joseph A. Faurot, Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion, Police Department, City of New York, 240 Center Street, 
New York City. . 

Captain Wm. T. Davis, Quartermaster Department, Police 
Department, City of New York, 240 Center Street, New York 
City. 

Lieut. John H. Ayres, Bureau of Missing Persons, Police 
Department, City of New York, 240 Center Street, New York 
City. 

Class “C” 

Miss Dorothy A. Dirkes, Cheney Brothers, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Mr. P. W. Powell, Electrolytic Zinc Company of Austral- 
asia Pty., Ltd., Collins House, Melbourne, Australia. 

Mr. James F. Foster, The Republic Metalware Company, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Mr. Sam T. Cramblet, Employment Department, Columbian 
Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR TRAINING IS RECOGNIZED 
BY THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The Committee Representing Capital and Employers at the Industrial 
Conference in Washington Has Incorporated Training and Other 
Personnel Problems as a Part of the New Industrial Creed Made 
Public During the Conference Held at the Capital. 





BULLETIN readers are aware that an Industrial Conference _ 
was called by President Wilson to meet in Washington on Oc- 
tober 6th. Delegates were selected to this conference represent- 
ing three groups, capital, labor and the public. Each group was 
granted five representatives on a committee to determine what 
proposals should be submitted to the conference for considera- 
tion. The Committee on Capital, or the committee representing 
employers, presented a program of twelve proposals, and many 
of our members have forwarded printed copies of these pro- 
posals with the request that they be reproduced in the BULLETIN. 
It will be noted that the twelfth proposal deals with the activi- 
ties of our Association and makes training, scientific employing 
and placing, and other personnel problems a part of the new 
industrial creed, at least the creed that is subscribed to by em- 
ployers. This is perhaps the most helpful development in the 
field of personnel since the organization of our Association, and 
the adoption of this industrial creed will materially aid in the 
development of our Association’s activities. 


The Twelve Proposals 


1. Production—There should be no intentional restriction 
of productive effort or output by either the employer or the em- 
ployes to create an artificial scarcity of the product or of labor 
in order to increase prices or wages. 

2. The Establishment as a Productive Unit—The establish- 
ment rather than the industry as a whole or any branch of it 
should, as far as practicable, be considered as the unit of pro- 
duction-and of mutual interest on the part of employer and em- 
ploye. Each establishment should develop contact and full op- 
portunity for interchange of views between management and 
men, through individual or collective dealings, or a combination 
of both. 

3. Conditions of Work.—lIt is the duty of management to 
make certain that the conditions under which work is carried 
on are as safe and as satisfactory to the workers as the nature 
of the business reasonably permits. Every effort should be made 
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to maintain steady employment of the workers both on their 
account and to increase efficiency. 

4. Wages—tThe worker should receive a wage sufficient to 
maintain him and his family at a standard of living that should 
be satisfactory to a right minded man in view of the prevailing 
cost of living. Womer doing work equal with that.of men under 
the same conditions should receive the same rates of pay and 
be accorded the same opportunities for training and advancement, 

5. Hours of Work.—The standard of the work schedule 
should be the week, varying as the peculiar requirements of in- 
dividual industries may demand. Overtime should, as far as 
possible, be avoided, and one day of rest in seven should be pro- 
vided. 

6. Settlement of Disputes—Each establishment should pro- 
vide adequate means for the discussion of all questions and the 
just and prompt settlement of all disputes, but there should be 
no improper limitation or impairment of the exercise by the 
management of its essential function of judgment and direction. 

7. Right to Associate—The association of men, whether of 
employers, employes or others, for collective action or dealing 
confers no authority and involves no right of compulsion over 
those who do not desire to act or deal with them as an associa- 
tion. Arbitrary use of such collective power to coerce or con- 
trol others without their consent is an infringement of personal 
liberty and a menace to the institutions of a free people. 

8. Responsibility .of Associations. —Every association, — 
whether of employers or employes, must be equally subject to 
public authority and legally answerable for its own conduct or 
that of its agents. 

9. Freedom of Contract——With the right to associate rec- 
ognized, the. fundamental principle of individual freedom de- 
mands that every person must be free to engage in any lawful 
occupation or enter into any lawful contract as an employer or 
an employe and be secure in the continuity and rewards of his 
effort. 

10. The Open Shop—tThe principles of individual liberty 
and freedom of contract upon which our institutions are fun- 
damentally based require that there should be no interference 
with the “open shop.” While fair argument and persuasion are 
permissible, coercive methods aimed at turning the “open shop” 
into a “closed union shop” or “closed non-union shop” should 
not be tolerated. No employer should be required to deal with 
men or groups of men who are not his employes or chosen by 
and from among them. 
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11. The Right to Strike or Lockout.—In the statement of 
the principle that should govern as to the right to strike or lock- 
out a sharp distinction should be drawn between the employ- 
ment relations in the field (a) of the private industry, (b) of 
the public utility service and (c) of government employment, 
federal, State or municipal. 

In private industry the strike or the lockout is to be de- 
plored; but the right to strike or lockout should not be denied 
as an ultimate resort after all possible means of adjustment have 
been exhausted. Both employers and employes should recog- 
nize the seriousness of such action and should be held to a high 
responsibility for the same. The sympathetic strike is indefensi- 
ble, anti-social and immoral. The same may be said of the black- 
list, the boycott and also of the sympathetic lockout. 7 

In public utility service the public interest and welfare must 
be the paramount and controlling consideration. The State 
should, therefore, impose such regulations as will assure con- 
tinuous operation, at the same time providing adequate means 
for the prompt hearing and adjustment of complaints and dis- 
putes. 

A strike of government employes is an attempt to prevent 
the operation of government until the demands of such employes 
are granted, and cannot be tolerated. The right of government 
employes to be heard and to secure redress should be amply safe- 
guarded. 

12. Training.—Practical plans should be inaugurated in in- 
dustry and outside of it for the training and upgrading of indus- 
trial workers, their proper placement in industry, the adoption 
and adaptation of apprenticeship systems, the extension of vo- 
cational education and such other adjustments of our educational 
system to the needs of industry as will prepare the worker for 
more effective and profitable service to society and to himself. 





Waldorf-Astoria Headquarters for 1920 Convention 


The officials of the New York Chapter of our Association, 
collaborating with*the Managing Director, have selected the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City—the most famous 
hotel in the world—as headquarters for our Association’s. con- 
vention next year. Notwithstanding the Waldorf-Astoria is the 
most famous hotel in the world and entertains the celebrities from 
other countries, the rates at this hotel are no higher than other 
first class hotels in New York.. Very desirable rooms have been 
secured for meetings for the annual banquet and for the Man- 
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aging Director’s headquarters, registration, etc. All of these 
rooms were placed at the disposal of our Association without 
cost, the management of the hotel stating they considered it an 
honor to have the privilege of entertaining our Association at 
one of its annual conventions. Probably no organization ever 
attained a higher standing than has been attained by our Assgo- 
ciation during the brief years of its existence. 


New York Chapter Outlines Its Yearly Program 


The New York Chapter of our Association has reached the 
decision through its officers that chapter meetings should be held 
in the daytime and made a part of the day’s work. This plan 
will be inaugurated at the first meeting, which will be held at 
the offices of The New York Edison Company on Thursday, 
October 30th, at 2:30 P.M. At this meeting the Managing Di- 
rector of the National Association will give a review of the ac- 
tivities of the national organization from its inception down to 
the present time and outline work to be undertaken in the future.. 
The activities of the New York Chapter will be outlined by 
Chairman Donaldson. The Chapter has determined upon four 
major subjects for its year’s program: (1) Employment Prob- 
lems, (2) The Relations of the Industries to the Public Schools, 
(3) Methods that May Be Successfully Applied in Industrial 
Training, (4) Health and Hygiene for the Workers. These sepa- 
rate divisions will meet on different dates to carry out the study 
of their programs. Each section has a different chairman and 
secretary. It is probable that the section meetings also will be 
held during the daytime. It is difficult to get satisfactory at- 
tendance at evening meetings in New York. Most people are 
tired at the end of their day’s work and many live in the suburbs. 
It has been felt that it is just as important in a city the size of 
New York to hold meetings of this kind during the day as it is 
for meetings of dentists or lawyers or gatherings of any other 
profession or calling. For the October 30th meeting, invitations 
have been issued to all the leading industrial institutions of New 
York and vicinity to send representatives, which, however, will 
be admitted only by card. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company Will Develop a 
New Department of Management 


Mr. C. E. Johnston, Assistant Secretary of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., and the Class 
“A” representative of their company in our Association, advises 
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the office of the Managing Director that his company is inter- 
ested in the development of a new department cf their org ani- 
zation, the functions of which will be to collect, analyze . nd 
chart statistics of all kinds. This department will study maricet 
reports, crop reports, general business conditions, employment, 
cost of living, salary conditions in different states, etc. The aim 
of the department will be to furnish accurate information to all 
departments of the company along the lines of their special de- 
partmental work. Mr. Johnston will appreciate any -informa- 
tion that our members can send direct to him bearing on this 
development. 


Educational Courses of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company Including Courses for Alien Employes, Also 
Those Who Speak and Understand English 


George B. Fout, Supervisor of Schools of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has worked out 
comprehensive courses, including both day and night schools for 
the foreign-born men and women allied with his company. The 
courses are free and are conducted in eleven different languages, 
including English, so as to include all of the alien employes of 
the company. The classes are held in three different cities where 
the company has plants. In East Youngstown the classes are 
conducted in Community Hall, Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of each week, commencing at 7:30. A class for the employes . 
who are endeavoring to secure either their first or second citizen- 
ship papers will be conducted every Thursday evening. Classes 
for colored employes are conducted at a different hall, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights, at 8:00 o’clock. The courses 
for the employes of the Struthers Plant will be conducted in 
Holy Trinity Parish House on’ Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights of each week, commencing at 7:30 P. M. A Voca- 
tional Class for the members of the Struthers Men’s Club will 
be given each Thursday night. The courses for the employes 
of the Hubbard Plant will be given in the Hubbard High School 
Building on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays of each week 
at 7:30 P. M. When foreign-born employes are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the English language they are urged to join the voca- 
tional courses which are conducted for the employes of the com- 
pany. The announcement sent out to the employes announcing 
the educational courses is printed in all of the eleven languages 
spoken by the alien employes. The enrollment card is interesting, 
and believing it will prove helpful to other of our members who 
have the alien employe training problem, it is here reproduced : 
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, East Youngstown, Ohio 


FOUT, 
P. O. Box 601 


Send to Supervisor of Schools, GEORGE B. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FOR A 
MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE 


A Discussion of the Philosophy and the Arrangement of.Courses for. 
Developing and Training the Different Subdivisions of Employes 
in the Modern Store, Commonly Known as a “Department Store” 
—Classification of the Sales Force and Schedule of Courses De- 
signed to Meet Training Requirements. 


By BENJAMIN A. ENGLANDER. 


(Note——Mr. Englander was a student in the course on Cor- 
poration Schools conducted at the New York University, in which 
course our Association is interested and is giving its cooperation. 
The following article was prepared by Mr. Englander as one of 
the test examinations given in the course.) 

Department stores, as they are at present constituted, are 
a direct evolution of the small community dry goods store, and 
consist of a series of specialty or small shops under one roof and 
management. Commodities ranging from the proverbial needle 
to a collapsible house are carried to fill most of the material wants 
of the human family. 

The psychology of the purpose of the department’store is, or 
should be, based on Service to the Public; to be able to sell de- 
pendable merchandise at prices lower than small community 
stores can offer them; to institute, by its improved methods, 
means of distribution at a low cost—in short, to perform a real 
service to the community at a reasonable price. That, of course, 
is the sole justification of any commercial institution for its 
existence. 

In the development and furtherance of this psychology, mer- 
chants have brought their organizations to a high degree of per- 
fection; staggering rentals have been and are being paid for ad- 
vantageous locations; monumental buildings have been: con- 
structed ; decorations that would do justice to the palaces of yes- 
terday, have .been planned; ingenious mechanical devices to 
expedite service have been installed; buyers have been sent to 
the four quarters of the globe to procure suitable merchandise 
for the stores’ clientele; every comfort of the patron has been 
looked after; fabulous sums have been spent in advertising, the 
store’s invitation to the public to visit the institution—but the 
development of the paramount element, the human element, the 
connecting link between the store and its guests, has been quite 
generally overlooked. 
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Reverting back to the smail dry goods store, we see the pro- 
prietor standing at the door ready to greet his patron as she 
enters the store. He learns and fills her wants, wraps her parcel, 
makes inquiry as to the wellbeing of herself and that of her 
family, and, as she departs, she takes with her his good will and 
recollections of his courtesy and graciousness. If his business 
is sO expansive that he requires the services of a clerk or two, 
they are constantly under his supervision, are trained in his 
methods, learn his ways and are taught as much about mer- 
chandise as he himself knows, so that they in turn may dissem- 
inate this information to the customer. 

With the evolution of the business, and the transformation 
of the small store into the modern department store, the personal 
touch has been far removed. Instead of being met at the door 
by the proprietor or clerk, who knew his customer’s mode of 
living, inclinations, habits and tastes, and who looked to him for 
advice and suggestion; she is greeted by our modern salesgirl, 
the reflection of the head of the store. She is the institution, and, 
to all intents and purposes, what the store stands for. She, the 
spirit of the store and the personification of its ideals, is stationed 
at a more or less fixed point in the store to wait upon’ such cus- 
tomers as may come to that station, because they feel that there 
they may have their needs of a particular nature best supplied. 


Five Classes of Salespersons 


Let us, if you will, consider the average salesperson of out 
metropolitan department store, of whom approximately 75 per 
cent are women. What are their general characteristics ; where 
do they come from, and why are they there? Let us analyze them 
under five headings. 

Class A—The really desirable .and quite infrequent type, 
who have the home training, education and ability to assimilate, 
and are able to meet and serve people with tact, courtesy and skill. 
These people look upon department store employment as a step- 
ping stone to positions of responsibility in the field of retail mer- 
chandising, and are willing to study and familiarize themselves 
with the subject and its details. This class is in the minority. 

Class B—Comprises those who have had some educational 
advantages, but have no, or practically little, aptitude for business. 
It contains many who have studied for other professions, have 
been failures, and have drifted into retail selling under the erro- 
neous impression that selling is child’s play and can be done by 
anyone. 
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Class C—Under this classification we might consider the 
class of women who enter the department store because they have 
not the educational requirements to enter other fields of endeavor 
and cannot, because of economic conditions or lack of desire, 
continue in attendance at school. Their sole aim, if they have 
an aim in life, is to hold a position which will give them a live- 
lihood until such a time as matrimony or old age shall grasp them 
in their fond embrace. This class also contains that ambitious lot, 
who are thirsty for a technical or liberal education, and are desir- 
ous of entering the profession and callings of higher learning. 
Fortune has:not smiled kindly upon them, with the result that 
they accept employment in department stores, so that they may 
sustain themselves and possibly other dependents while they 
attend school at night. At best neither of these two types is pro- 
ductive, because, in the main, they are dreamers who are using 
their employment to bridge a gap between mere existence and 
eventual freedom from what they consider drudgery. They are 
but poorly equipped in natural aptitude, and possess few charac- 
teristics which can be developed so as to qualify them for regular 
positions with prospects of advancement. Because of a lack of 
better material, however, they are accepted into emp!oyment in 
the stress of circumstances, but are undesirable because they offer 
no stimulus to those around them and are usually quite content 
and without ambition in work pertaining to the establishment. 
This class, unfortunately, predominates in our stores today. 

Class D—This, a most tinfortunate type, is a sad commen- 
tary on our industrial conditions and civilization. It embraces 
those who have served for years in the institution, and who for 
lack of ability, training, energy or ambition, have been content 
to stay put, and have not kept pace with the institution. They 
are, to some extent, capable, and are suffered as necessary evils. 
They have become wards or pensioners of the store. In this 
classification we might add widows who have been thrown on 
their own resources, and, having no training, are forced into the 
commercial whirlpool. They are quite readily accepted, because 
they become faithful and conscientious workers, but rarely rise 
to positions of responsibility. 

Class E—Here we come to those students of the commercial 
courses in high and private schools who supplement their the- 
oretical training with practical training in stores on Saturdays 
and during vacation periods. A few adopt department store work 
after completing their academic work in the schools. 
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Department Store Selling Not Now Attractive 


Why cannot a higher type of applicant be attracted to the 
department store as her vocational field? Why is the department 
store unable to obtain a sufficient number of even moderately 
competent salespeople? Is the answer to be formed in the recent 
report of the United States Employment Bureau, which says: 
“Department stores are not popular with the female seekers 
after work. Wages paid beginners range from $8 per week in 
the cheaper stores, through $12 in the popular prices establish- 
ments, to $12 and $15 in the Fifth Avenue shop”; or has Mr, 
Edward A. Filene,; of the William Filene Sons Co., of Boston, 
the most highly democratized retail establishment in the world, 
struck the keynote when he said, “Low wages are extremely ex- 
pensive ; they are quite as expensive as misrepresented goods. It 
is impossible to talk about doing business in a scientific way until 
you have intelligent people to work with you.” Possibly the con- 
tention of the head of a local establishment is correct, when he 
says that salespeople get as much as they earn today. 

If the latter statement be true, can department stores ‘afford 
to stumble along in a hit or miss fashion with the “yes ma’am, no 
ma’am” type of saleswoman as they are doing today, or are they 
prepared to meet and solve the situation in the only logical way, 
i. e., by raising the position of selling to the dignity of a profes- 
sion, and by training the sales force as well as every other em- 
ploye, so that by increasing their knowledge and efficiency, their 
earning capacity may be increased proportionately. Can’t we 
learn a lesson from the “vendeuse,” of France, who considers her 
calling so much of a profession, that she holds her place in in- 
dustry after marriage, leaving the care of the home to those who 
have made the latter their vocation? 

Under the plan of organization of our public school system, 
but little has been done or developed along the lines of vocational 
training. So-called schools of salesmanship have sprung up 
everywhere in answer to the need for a scientific study of the 
subject, but they answer the want only partially in so far as the 
department store is concerned. Some of the more progressive 
department stores in the country have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that the only proper solution is the establishment of a train- 
ing school within the store, surrounded by store atmosphere, 
where certain fundamentals may be taught. They have learned 
that no store, large or small, that hopes to realize the greatest 
amount on its investment, can afford to be without a training 
system to develop each productive employe. If it be a fact that 
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a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, it is equally true that 
no department store is more efficient than is its humblest wrapper, 
or inspectress as she is now dignified. 


Classification of Employes for Training Purposes 

Assuming, then, that the store in mind is one that has “seen 
the light”; that an educational director with free rein has been 
appointed ; that the necessary financial and moral support has 
been given; that suitable class rooms have been provided, and 
that a survey of the store’s personnel has been made with the 
above resultant findings, let us divide the store into groups most 
practical from a teaching standpoint, allotting such hours and 
periods to each group as may seem the most practical and which 
afford the least loss of employer’s time. With that in view let 
us divide the employes into the following groups: 

(1) Executives, including merchandise men, superinten- 
dents, floor superintendents, aisle-managers and buyers. 

(2) Selling force. 

(3) Office workers. 

(4) Junior force consisting of cashiers, inspectors, etc. 

(5) Non-productive groups, such as telephone operators, 
elevator operators, porters, delivery men, stock boys, etc. 

For the selling group an educational plan covering a period 
of two years is outlined. Two periods a week of one and a half 
hours each during the first year, and one period a week during 
the second year are devoted to intensive training. New employes 
just entering the store are given one week’s preliminary training 
in store routine, store rules, making out sales checks and location 
of departments. This outlined course is to be supplemented by 
such outside and evening study as Y. M. C. A.’s and other kin- 
dred institutions, technical schools, vocational institutions and 
colleges offer, and should be encouraged by the educational direc- 
tor to the fullest extent. Groups consisting of about twenty 
members each should be selected from the same department, if 
possible, or from departments that have a great deal in common 
in the matter of stocks. 


Subjects That Should Be Taught 


The following groups of subjects are such as close study and 
investigation have been shown to be most needed by salespeople 
in pursuit of their chosen profession. Their underlying pur- 
pose is: 

(1) To inculcate the spirit of service. 


(2) To stimulate store spirit as well as to develop individual 
ability. 
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(3) To develop the institutional idea. 

(4) To instil due regard for system. 

(5). To increase the knowledge of merchandise. 

(6) To instruct in the science of selling, so that it may be 
raised to the dignity of a profession in the eyes of the salesperson 
as well as the public in general. 

1. Salesmanship-—Teaching the technique of selling by in- 
structing in the six recognized steps of a sale: 

1—Attracting interest. 

2—Arousing interest. 

3—Creating desire. 

4—Closing of sale. 

5—Introducing other goods or service. 
6. Securing good will. 

(a) instruction in better stock keeping; the use of visualized 
selling, i. e., the demonstration sale 

(b) studying scientifically the types of customers which con- 
stitute the store’s clientele 

2. Store System. (a) The study of the rules of conduct and 
procedure of the store 

(b) the knowledge of the history of the store and its ideals 

(c) the familiarity with the form of organization; its sep- 
arate departments and their relation to each other 

(d) perfect knowledge of the making.out of the several 
kinds of sales checks, this to be carefully followed up and 
checked by a blunder system to discover errors. 

3. Textiles and Merchandise. (a) To study them from 
the standpoint of what they mean as merchandise, i. e., stocks to 
sell, tracing them from the lands where the raw material was 
produced, through the various processes of manufacture into the 
user’s hands 

(b) to analyze the uses to which the article can be put 

(c) to view the merchandise from the standpoint of what 
it means in comfort, satisfaction and happiness to the ultimate 
user. 

4. Hygiene and Physical Education. (a) To promote good 
health and develop an attractive personality 

(b) To give such instructior ind training as will promote 
the physical well being, and thereby add to the comfort. happi- 
ness and success of the worker. 

5. Arithmetic—Covering the four fundamental operations 
through fractions and percentage. Speed in handling figures is 
particularly developed, as it is necessary to people selling goods 
by the yard. 
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6. English—To develop the use of simple but expressive 
English and to eliminate common errors -of speech. 

7. Color and Design—To train color sense; to set standards 
of good taste and to develop a sense of beauty. 

8. Penmanship—To eliminate errors as a result of illegible 
writing. 

The basic principle of service to the customer underlies the 
teaching of this course. Intelligent, interested salespeople should 
be practical advisers of their customers and should be competent 
to help patrons select the right merchandise for their particular 
needs. : 

Employes of the mail order, auditing and other clerical de- 
partments are given instruction in the topics that will fit them 
for vacancies as filing clerks, bill clerks, ledger clerks and book- 
keepers. They are taught: 

1. Filing—Training in accuracy and speed in the store’s 
standardized system. 

2. Spelling—(a) Principally names and terms used in con- 
nection with merchandise sold in the store; words frequently 
heard and written in reference to the business 

(b) Community addresses and locations. 

3. Arithmetic—Complete subject mainly with an eye toward 
accuracy and speed. 

4. Bookkeeping—For those who show ability and who can 
be added to the bookkeeping force at any time without the loss 
of time nor the liability to error. They will not only know the 
special points of the store system, but will have a wide knowl- 
edge of fundamental bookkeeping principles. 

5. Stenographers, Typists, Dictaphone Operators—Practice 
in the development of speed consistent with accuracy in tran- 
scribing. 

(a) Thorough training in spelling and English composition 

(b) Drill in the care of machines 

(c) Instruction in the economic use of stationery 

(d) Training in standardized office detail and routine. 

The junior force comprise the more or less mechanical 
human element involved in completing a sale. It has been demon- 
strated that the greatest amount of time lost during a transaction 
is that involved in the final process after the sale has been closed 
and the customer is waiting for her parcel and change. Hence 
the junior force is trained in 

(1) Labor saving methods. 
(2) Rapid change making. 
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(3) Store system. 
(4) Deportment. 

The non-productive help are shown by demonstration and 
periodic series of talks how they may effectively promote the 
interests of the store in their important relation to the public, by 
the cultivation of courtesy, tact and the spirit of service. 


Executive Qualities and Training 


And now we come to the final group—the group that should 
be the head and heart in a literal and figurative sense, of the 
store—the executives. No training of salespeople or, in fact, 
any class of workers will reach its highest development until it 
has inculcated the teaching spirit in every member of the organiza- 
tion. Every person possessing an executive authority should be a 
trained teacher in so far as it is possible to make him so. Sales- 
people may know merchandise and the proper way of presenting 
the goods ; they may know how to deal with the various types of 
customers, but they will lack those great essentials, which mature 
trained minds alone can give them—new viewpoint, new ideas, 
and thoughts, the materials from which the “outward expression 
of the innerself”—Personality—can be molded.- The curriculum 
of the school will teach how to serve, but executives alone can 
teach, by example and expression, what is more important—the 
desire to serve. If the desire to serve has not been strongly em- 
bedded in the heart of every employe, our system of training has 
not been a success. 

A maximum of inspirational work must be correlated with 
studies that will bring mechanical perfection. To that end, weekly 
councils of the executives are to be held with the educational 
director. ; 

Inspirational topics as well as civic and personal betterment 
messages are to be taken from the council table and delivered to 
the groups in the various sections and departments by those execu- 
tives in closest proximity and in closest association with them. 
Let the aisle manager be the inspirational mentor to his selling 
group, and the heads of the various other groups of workers, to 
their respective flocks. 


Examinations, Records and Cooperation 


Written examinations should be given at infrequent intervals 
and cumulative records in percentage form showing attendance, 
interest, ability, progress and general increase in value to the 
organization should be kept. A blunder system should also be 
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installed to discover those who are blocking the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the system by making mechanical errors and to note the 
improvement that may be shown as the result of training. 

In addition close cooperation should ‘be had with the em- 
ployment and welfare departments. Records of the educational 
department are to be consulted when promotions, transfers or dis- 
charges are made. With the aid of these records, worthy appli- 
cants may most readily be found for positions offering advance- 
ment, and square pegs may be taken from round holes and placed 
in positions better fitting them. 

Inasmuch, as the subject of industrial training is a compara- 
tive recent one, we must expect the heads of the store to be in- 
dulgent and not wish to declare material dividends on their invest- 
ment. immediately. Immediate results are largely intangible and 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. The seed must be sown 
long before the crop can be harvested. True, the store must 
profit by its investment, and it will, but real education is not 
accomplished in a day. It will, however, bring with it quickened 
interest, better relations between employer and employe, higher 
efficiency, and unselfish cooperation and understanding. The road 
to an education is beset with difficulties, which only time and 
patience will overcome, but eventually all industrial organizations, 
particularly retail establishments, must come to the realization that 
in education and training of its employes alone lie the reaping of 
added profits for themselves and the assurance of personal de- 
velopment, happiness, growth in character and usefulness of the 
employe. 


Plan of Conducting The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany’s Sales Schools 
By C. W. TREADWELL 
. Manager Sales Instruction 
We district the United States and Canada into seven dis- 
tricts, each one presided over by a District Instructor, who takes 
care of the local instruction work. He travels from agency to 
agency, assists in special selling problems, and holds schools of 
three or four days each in the agencies. Our agencies generally 
consist of from five to forty or fifty men each, and these small 
group meetings are the direct means we use to handle local prob- 
lems and distribute new selling ideas continuously. They are 
also helpful in training new men. 
The schools held by the Company all over the country, which 
are presided over by the writer and assistants from the Home 
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Office, are the largest schools, which generally embody fifteen or 
twenty agencies at atime. They are held in the various districts 
and are more general in their nature. We plan to cover our en- 
tire sales force with at least one of these Company schools this 
year, and plan on reaching the men through the smaller agency. 
schools, which will continue, several times this year. 

Our sales force at present numbers approximately fifteen 
hundred salesmen. We believe we have the largest direct sell- 
ing organization in the country. If you know of a sales force 
of larger proportions which works under the direct supervision 
‘of the Home Office that are all bona fide salesmen, we should 
appreciate your advising us. This does not include office man- 
agers, assistants or service men. Our service organization num- 
bers about eleven hundred men and our agency office forces sey- 
eral hundred more. 

Our educational plans this year have been very extensive 
and will be even more so next year. We are employing every 
method of education known, even to experiments with dicta- 
phones and moving pictures. 

We should like to know whether any other firm in the coun- 
try is using methods which have proven successful which we 
have not adopted, and whether any other firm has put on a more 
elaborate and extensive educational campaign, and whether any 
other firm numbers as many salesmen in its field organization. 


If any of our members have information which they think 
would be of value to Mr. Treadwell, will you not kindly send 
such information to him? 


Massachusetts Legislature Passes Four Million Equalization 
Bill—Makes $650 Minimum Salary 


What is characterized as “the most important educational 
bill that has been before the legislature in twenty years” was 
enacted into law when the Massachusetts Legislature,. just be- 
fore adjournment, passed the bill creating a State school fund 
of $4,000,000 and raising the minimum salary of teachers by 
$100, making the minimum salary $650. 


Encouraging Employes to Become Home Owners 


The Packard Motor Car Company is encouraging its em- 
ployes to become home owners. There is a special department in 
their Welfare Service Division devoted to this activity. 
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HOUSING PLAN OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


Recognizing the Necessity for Giving a Helping Hand to Its Em- 
ployes in Solving Rent and Housing Problems, the National City 
Bank of New York, After Careful Consideration of a Number of 
Housing Plans, Has Adopted a Plan of Which the Principal 
Features are Here Given: 


1. Organization. 

In order that such applications for assistance may be han- 
died independently of the business of the Bank and the City 
Bank Club, the “Number Eight Realty Company, Inc.,” has been 
organized under the laws of the State of New York. This real 
estate corporation will purchase any property selected by a mem- 
ber of the Club, which is suitable for residence purposes, and 
the purchase of which has been previously approved by the di- 
rectors of the corporation after investigation and appraisement, 
and after consideration of the status and salary of the appli- 
cant. The present directors of the corporation are the members 
of the original Committee, namely, James H. Carter, Robert 
Forgan, W. G. Marvin, George W. Lamm, and Leslie J. 
Howarth. 


2. Home Building. 

If the member wishes to build a house instead of purchas- 
ing a house already built, he may select a plot of ground suitable 
for the erection and cause plans and specifications of the pro- 
posed house to be prepared and submitted to the directors of the 
corporation in the manner indicated in Paragraph 6 of this out- 
line. If the plans are approved, the corporation will purchase 
the lot selected and erect the house according to plans and speci- 
fications. 


3. Payment Plan, 


Whether purchasing a home ready built or building his own 
home, the employe will secure the property under contract from 
the corporation at the cost price of the property to the corpora-. 
tion, including any incidental expenses which have been properly 
incurred by the corporation in acquiring title to the property 
(see Paragraph 5). The applicant will be required to pay at 
least 10% of the cost price of the property, or a higher percent- 
age if the corporation deems it necessary, upon the delivery of 
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the contract of sale, and thereafter pay a minimum of $10.00 per 
month per thousand dollars on the balance remaining due, until 
the entire purchase price, with interest at the rate of 5% per 
annum, is paid. 


4. Limitations and Restrictions. 

While the purpose of this project is solely in the interest 
of the welfare of the employes, yet it will not be possible to 
make such loans indiscriminately. The directors of the corpora- 
tion have therefore outlined certain limitations and restrictions, 
which will be placed upon candidates applying for such assist- 
ance, and certain prerequisites which must apply to a!! applicants, 

Ordinarily no member will be permitted the privilege of 
participation in the plan who has not been in the employ of The 
National City Bank, The National City Company, or the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation for a period of at least one year 
preceding the date of the filing of his application. The appli- 
cant must be married, unless he can establish grounds for an 
exception to the satisfaction of the directors of the corporation, 
who act. as an Executive Committee passing on the application. 
Since it is desired that the applicant be in a position to pay off 
the loan by the amortization plan within a reasonable time, no 
member will be permitted to purchase a property where the 
amount of the monthly amortization payment will exceed 25% 
of his monthly compensation. No member may participate in 
the plan who receives a salary less than $1,200 per annum (ex- 
cluding bonus) or more than $4,000 per annum (excluding 
bonus) unless he can show, to the unanimous satisfaction of the 
Committee, grounds for an exception. The corporation will not 
purchase, for re-sale to any employe, any property the appraised 
value of which, according to the report of the appraiser em- 
ployed by the corporation, does not equal or exceed the balance 
remaining due upon the contract after the applicant’s initial 
payment. The corporation will not purchase property which is 
not within reasonable commutation distance of the Bank, or 
property which, on account of obviously undesirable features, 
will probably prove unmarketable or will undergo rapid deterio- 
ration. If a member elects to proceed under the plan for build- 
ing his own home, then the plans and specifications must be ap- 
proved by the directors of the corporation, and no plans and 
specifications will be approved which call for the erection of a 
building of unusual or eccentric design, or which possesses other 
features which might make it not readily marketable. 
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5. Expense Details. 

In addition to the purchase price, applicants will be re- 
quired to bear the expenses incidental to the purchase of prop- 
erty. In all cases the Committee will require that the title to 
the property be insured, and the buildings upon it be insured 
against loss by fire. 

In every case where a loan is made, there will be a charge 
for appraisal. In addition, the applicant will be obliged to bear 
the expense of recording the documents connected with the title 
to the property, and the adjustment of prepaid items, such as 
prepaid insurance, prepaid water rate, and other items of a simi- 
lar character. The cost of .the title insurance will vary accord- 
ing to the location and value of the property, but it should in 
no case exceed $12.50 per thousand dollars of insurance, and 
only in rare cases will it be less than $5.00 per thousand. 

The charge for the appraisal will vary from $10.00 to $15.00, 
the charge depending upon the value of the property and its 
location. The other incidental expenses should not exceed $5.00 
or $10.00. No attempt has been made to estimate the expenses 
in the event that the applicant elects to have the corporation 
finance the building of a home, since the expenses will vary so 
greatly that a special estimate would be required to be made in 
every case. The applicant will be required to bear the appraisal ~ 
charge if the expense is incurred by the corporation, even though 
the appraisal should be unfavorable and result in the rejection 
of the application. The other expenses mentioned in this para- 
graph would not become due from the applicant unless the 
transaction was actually consummated. 


6. Method of Applying. 

Certain preliminary steps must be taken by the applicant 
and the corporation before the final acceptance or rejection of 
any application. All of the necessary forms, including applica- 
tion blanks, are now in the possession of A. L. Billingsley, of 
the City Bank Club, acting in behalf of the. Directors of the 
corporation. The prospective applicant will secure an applica- 
tion blank from him and will fill in all of the data required and 
then return the form to Mr. Billingsley. The necessary steps in 
consideration of the application, the applicant’s status, the value 
of the property, the condition of the title, etc., will then be un- 
dertaken by the corporation, and the applicant notified of the 
acceptance or rejection of his application by the Secretary of 
the corporation. 
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Three Questions About Plans Answered 

1. At what periods will payments be credited against the 
principal—monthly or semi-annually? 

Under the present understanding, payments are to be made 
monthly, and the payments will be segregated monthly in accord- 
ance with the amortization table provided by The National City 
Company. 

2. What provision is made in case an employe who obtains 
a loan should later sever his connection with the Bank? 

In the event that an employe who obtains a loan ultimately 
severs his relation with the Bank, he will be entitled to continue 
the loan, but the rate will be advanced from 5 to 6%. It will 
be expected that when the loan has been reduced to a point where 
it could be carried in the market, he will secure the loan else- 
where. 

3. Will it be possible for those obtaining advances under 
this new plan to make payments against principal in round 
amounts in the excess of their usual payment at any monthly 
date ? 

Payments against principal are to be discouraged in order 
to prevent increased clerical work. It is suggested that the ap- 
plicant place his money in The City Bank Club Investment Fund, 
where his funds will draw 8% interest, rather than 5%, saving 
him 3%. When payments are received against principal they 
must be in multiples of $250. 


Bonus Plan of the Montgomery Ward and Company 


Last January Superintendent Tyler, of Montgomery Ward 
and Company, announced the following bonus payment plan for 
1919: 

“All time clock employes on our payroll on January 1, 1919, 
and those employed during January, February and March will 
receive one week’s additional pay on September 1, and two 
weeks’ additional pay on December 23rd, provided they are 
still in our employ on that date. 

All those employed during April, May and June, 1919, will 
receive two weeks’ additional pay on December 23rd, provided 
they are still in our employ on that date. 

All those employed during July, August and September, 
1919, will receive one week’s additional pay on December 23rd, 
provided they are still in our employ on that date.” 

The first payment under the above plan will be made on 
Monday, September 1, or as soon thereafter as the timekeepers 
can have the figures ready. 
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MR. VAIL DEFINES THE ORGANIZATION POLICY 
OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Col. F. S. Devereux, Formerly of New York, But Now General Audi- 
tor of the Northwestern Group of the Bell System, Favors the 
Bulletin With a Copy of the “Policy of the Bell System.” The 
Document Was Written by Mr. Theodore N. Vail, Chairman of 
the Board. The Chapter On Organization is Interesting and is 
Reproduced That All of Our Readers May Have the Benefit of 
Mr. Vail’s Ripe Judgment and Long Experience in Industrial Life 
and Management. 





There can be no orderly, economical, efficient operation 
without organization. The organization must be based on de- 
scending line of that responsibility and authority upon which 
depends the performance of every act necessary to carry out 
the policy and purpose of the operation. There must be an en- 
tire coordination of all the various duties and cooperation in 
the performance of such duties. There must be consideration 
for all and subordination of all to authority. 

All positions in the organization should be open to the in- 
dividuals of the personnel, based upon capability, experience 
and accomplishment. 

The organization must include a department of development, 
based on observation of the operations and on outside develop- 
ments, that the highest type of plant and construction shall be 
maintained. That is, there must be exhaustive and thorough re- 
search, investigation and experimentation of all suggestions, 
ideas, inventions, from whatever source, and adaptation of 
proved results. to existing equipment. 

In the conduct of the operation, the utmost efficiency must 
be obtained, the plant and apparatus must be maintained at the 
very best, and determined depreciation and obsolescence must be 
met by new construction of the highest type. : 

The policy controlling the organization must be: Utmost 
economy consistent with the highest efficiency in every branch; 
maintenance prompt and ample to repair wear and tear and keep 
plant and equipment in the most efficient working order; prompt 
reconstruction to cover determined depreciation and obsolescence 
and ample reserves to cover undetermined. If these are not pro- 
vided for out of revenue, they are directly and indirectly out of 
capital through deterioration of plant. This is the most com- 
mon mistake of ignorance and common practice of unscrupu- 
lous operators. All improvements in plant and equipment should 
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be made as far as possible through maintenance or at the time 
when reconstruction becomes necessary in order to avoid un- 
necessary obsolescence or scrapping. Careful study of the field 
development, and anticipation of public demands by advance 
construction within economic lines, make it possible to avoid 
temporary or emergency construction with its wasteful scrapping 
and costly reconstruction because of growth. All surplus and 
“unexpended reserves must be invested in plant, of which the 
public will have the use without capital charges. The system 
should be so divided into divisions and districts and such records 
of operation be kept as will, when adjusted to the different con- 
ditions, enable economic studies and comparisons to be made. 
Observation of employes in action, not only to determine present 
efficiency, but future possibility, and to ensure preparedness for 
the continuity of the organization, must be made, and above all, 
such conditions must be created throughout the organization as 
will establish a feeling or sense of continuity and permanence of 
position with all its advantages. 


Pittsburgh Chapter Determines a Year’s Program 

On September 18th the Pittsburgh Chapter met, with a 
goodly attendance, and Secretary Shoup forwards the following 
report of the meeting, which is published in the BULLETIN that 
all of our members may profit by the information furnished: 

The chairman commented on the function of the Chapter 
as outlined by the constitution and stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to discuss the relative importance of problems 
that might be taken up and arrive at some conclusion as to the 
program for the year. It was arranged that the chairman and 
secretaries of the various sections were present in order that 
the section programs might be correlated. 

The sections for the year will be four, meeting on Thurs- 
day evening of each month as follows: 

Industrial and Public School Relations—First Thursday. 

Trades Apprentice—Second Thursday. 

Unskilled Labor and Americanization—Third Thursday. 

Employment Plans—Fourth Thursday. 

Each chairman will proceed to organize his section and 
work out a program. 

‘Various. suggestions were made for the work of the differ- 
ent sections and a number took part in the discussions, especially 
Mr. McLeod, Mr. Leavitt, and Mr. Rynearson. 

Mr. Leavitt announced that there would be $500.00 or 
$600.00 available for a fellowship in Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
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nology provided the right man could be located to enter the in- 
stitution to work on a master degree. He thought it would be 
an excellent opportunity to have some investigation made that 
would be beneficial to the Pittsburgh. Chapter. 

From the different suggestions offered, the chairman pre- 
sented a summary which it was unanimously decided to adopt 
and make the basis of the work for the year: 

I. Industrial and Public School Relations—To establish and 
get into use a central Information Bureau from which employers 
may get information concerning pupils coming from schools. 

II. Trades Apprentice Section—Studies of costs for train- 
ing apprentices as compared with their productive value. 

III. Unskilled Labor and Americanization—To develop a 
practicable plan for teaching English to non-English speaking 
through cooperation with public schools. 

IV. Employment Plans.—Cost of turnover, job analysis, 
methods of rating and testing men. 

Mr. Wakefield estimated that a budget of $1000 would be 
necessary to carry on the work of the Chapter for one year. 
After some discussion it was thought advisable to undertake the 
program as outlined and that it would be possible to raise the 
necessary funds by soliciting contributions from Class “A” 
members. 


September Meeting of the Western New York Chapter 


The meeting was held on September 25th in the evening at 
the offices of the Larkin Company in Buffalo. Mr. T. H. Skin- 
ner, of the Oneida Community, Limited, presided. Mr. H. E. 
Puffer, Secretary of the Chapter, sends the following report: 

“The chairman introduced Mr. A. H. Whitford, General Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., who presented Mr. W. F. H. Wentzel, 
Industrial Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., who spoke on the sub- 
ject of the educational needs of the new employe. Mr. Wentzel’s 
remarks were interesting and to the point. His address was filled 
with accounts of work being done in the Public Schools and 
Y. M. C. A. Schools in the way of fitting young men and women 
for industry and was calculated to inspire his hearers with hope 
for the future since such intense study is being given to this line 
of work. Mr. Wentzel’s detailed description of the Americaniza- 
tion work among foreigners now being carried on by the Y. M. 
C. A. was most interesting. We were fortunate to have secured 
Mr. Wentzel and hope he may sit with us again. 

“Mr. T. H. Skinner and Mr. W. W. Kincaid reviewed and 
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discussed Mr. Wentzel’s salient points and Mrs. E. B. Whitte- 
more commented upon the subject of the influence of women com- 
pared with men teachers upon the youth in our schools. Further 
discussion was in order and remarks were made by Mr. W. R. 
Heath, W. F. H. Wentzel, and Mr. T. H. Skinner. 

“After considerable discussion in regard to the October meet- 
ing, it was finally decided to meet at the Niagara Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., at 6.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 23rd. Discussion of the round table program of the Com- 
mittee on ‘The Relation of Public Schools to Industry’ was then 
led by Mr. J. F. Foster. We were particularly fortunate at this 
meeting to have with us representatives of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce Educational Committee and remarks were made by 
Me. D. Childs, Mr. L. H. Brown, Mr. W. R. Heath. 

“A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered Larkin Company 
for its hospitality in receiving the Chapter at this meeting, after 
which the business meeting was adjourned and two round tables 
followed. The Committee on Public Schools and Industry was 
led by Mr. Foster and the Committee on Employment Plans en- 
joyed discussions led by Mr. G. C. Boulton. 

“The meeting was well attended and successful in the ex- 
treme. This interest augurs well for the future of the Chapter.” 


Committee on Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift Plans Holds 
Its First Meeting 
The Committee on Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift Plans 
met in the office of the Chairman, Mr. L. S. Bitner, of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 3rd. Other 
members of the Committee present were Mr. Francis Farwell, 
Worthing Pump and Machinery Corporation; Mr. R. B. Flem- 
ing, Burroughs Adding Machine Company; Mr. .W. J. Schultz, 
Packard Motor Car Company. 
After some discussion the Committee decided ti restrict its’ 
research to the following lines: 
1. Profit Sharing 
(a) Actual or direct 
(b) Psuedo or indirect 
(c) Bonus or Thrift and Bonus. 
2. Savings Societies, Building and Loan. Associations and 
similar activities. 
3. Indirect aids to Thrift,:such as cooperative stores, dis- 
counts on purchases, etc. ; 
Profit-sharing as dependent on increased individual or de- 
partmental efficiency or production will not be covered in the 
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report, as a consideration of this phase of the subject opens up 
a much wider field than:can possibly be investigated at this time, 
i.e., methods of wage payment, premium and bonus systems, etc. 

It was decided to exclude lengthy discussion of problemati- 
cal benefits to be derived from the operation of any or all of 
the foregoing plans, except as embodied in statements made by 
executives of companies in which plans are actually operated. 
In other words, the report of the Committee will consist of a 
comprehensive tabulation of the, working plans, costs and mo- 
mentary results of all Profit-Sharing and Thrift Plans available. 
An appendix containing the actual rules of plans in operation, 
or, if these are not available, a statement from the firms oper- 
ating such plans, will be included as an appendix to the report. 
No attempt will be made to endorse one or more forms of Thrift 
or Profit-Sharing Plans. 

Mr. Farwell kindly invited the members of the Committee 
to next meet at the office of the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, in Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Bitner writes: It is self-evident that a worth- 
while report cannot be compiled without the assistance of all 
members of the Committee. Those members who cannot assist 
materially in the preparation of the report are requested to notify 
the Managing Director and the Chairman without delay, so that 
their places may be filled by other Class “A” members of the 
Association who will be in a position to assist in the work. It 
is well understood that press of other matters will unavoidably 
deter Committee members from doing the work on this Com- 
mittee which they would like to do, and if such is the case, a 
frank statement to this effect will be appreciated. We expect 
this to be one of the most informative and comprehensive re- 
ports ever issued by The National Association of Corporation 
Schools. No report on this subject has ever been prepared by 
the Association so far as we know, and as the first report on 
the subject it should certainly be worthy a place in the files of 
all Class “A” members. Each member of the Committee present 
felt that they represented the attitude of the whole committee in 
this statement, and they personally do not wish to subscribe their 
names to any report which cannot be referred to as a standard 
work on Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift Plans. 


Children’s Saturday Meetings in the N C R Schoolhouse 


Every Saturday morning at 7.30 o’clock the moving picture 
machine begins to operate in the N C R Schoolhouse for the 
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education and fun of the children of the community, says the 
NCR News. At 8.30 a similar program begins at Community 
Hall, Ludlow and First Streets. The audience at the N CR 
Schoolhouse averages from 700 to 1000 children, and in Com- 
munity Hall from 150 to 200. This privilege is not only ex- 
tended to the families of the N C R employes, but at children 
in the community are welcome. The programs are carefully 
planned by the Welfare Department, with the idea of combining 
entertainment and education, always keeping in mind the future 
of the child. 

Many of the pictures shown, many of the songs they learn, 
and much of the information brought to them through illustrated 
talks, will make lasting impressions on the children. These are 
the years that the foundation of character is being built. The 
hours spent here on Saturday mornings will be far more bene- 
ficial to the children of our community than spending them on 
the city streets. 

The young are the nation’s capital. Youth is the future; 
from among the young of today the parents, citizens, leaders, 
prophets, and artists of the next generation will arise. 


Extending the Influence of Our Association to Other 
Countries 

Australia is now represented in associate membership in our 
Association through the Electrolytic Zinc Company, of Austral- 
asia, Mr. P. W. Powell, of Melbourne, being their representative. 
Switzerland is an additional European country now represented 
through the sale of four of the bound volumes of Proceed- 
ings to Mr. Charles Schaer, Director of Apprentice Courses 
for Sulzer Brothers, of Winterthur. This company also expects 
to take associate membership. Gradually our Association is 
gaining a foothold in every progressive country. Mr. Schaer is 
anxious to have the first international convention of Corpora- 
tion Schools held in Switzerland. 


Employes of The Bilton Machine Tool Company Are Loyal 


In the house organ, The Bilton Bugle, published by the em- 
ployes of The Bilton Machine Tool Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., the following open letter to President Bilton is pub- 
lished : 

“Dear Chief: 

In these days of troubles and “strikes” it would not be a 

bad idea if we all brushed up on the Declaration of Independence 
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and the Constitution. It would lead us to think of the futility 
of Bolshevism and the glory of Americanism. 
And, Mr. Bilton, we believe that you are trying to exemplify 


AMERICANISM 


in your attitude towards us, and we just want to tell you that 
we appreciate it and that we are loyal to you and The Bilton 
Machine Tool Company to a man. 

One Flag—One Country—One Idea 


AMERICA FIRST 
Yours, On the Job, 
THE BOYS.” 


The Apprentice Boys Club of The Bilton Company is one 
of the active employe organizations of that company. It held 
its annual camp this year at Lake Waramaug. The apprentices 
went in two parties, each staying ten days at the camp. 


NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR 
MEMBERS 


Bolshevik Aims and Ideals. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

The contents of this book are reprinted from a quarterly 
review of the politics of the British Commonwealth. This quar- 
terly review is published by “The Round Table,” a cooperative 
enterprise conducted by people who dwell in all parts of the 
British Empire and whose aim is to publish once a quarter a 
comprehensive review of Imperial politics together with articles 
dealing with foregn and Anti-Imperial problems from the Im- 
perial point of view. The affairs of “The Round Table” in 
each portion of the Commonwealth are in the hands of local 
residents who are responsible for all articles on politics of their 
own country. In this way “The Round Table” movement re- 
flects current opinion upon Imperial problems and often pre- 
sents a survey of problems which lie outside the Commonwealth, 
but which affect England and in fact the world. By many in- 
telligent minds this book is considered the best presentation of 
Bolshevism, its origin, and its ideals, of any of the various ac- 
counts which have appeared. It is being widely read through- 
out the United States, as there is much desire to understand 
just what this new movement is and what it may mean, also 
understanding how to counteract its influences and its adverse 
effects upon the unthinking and the ignorant. 
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NEWSY NOTES 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company’s personnel activities 
provide for safety, employes’ musical organizations, entertsin- 
ments, medical attendance for their employes and their families. 
good food for the workers, athletic events, club privileges, free 
life insurance, rest rooms, dental clinics, thrift activities and 
educational courses. 


The evening school classes of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany opened on September 22nd with over two hundred and 
fifty enthusiastic students in attendance. 


Mr. L. B. Atherton, of the Atherton Furniture Company, 
with stores in all the principal cities of New England, in re- 
newing his subscription to the BULLETIN, adds this encouraging 
comment: “The N. A. C. S. BULLETIN is doing good work. | 
enjoy reading it every month and look forward to its coming.” 


The September issue of the house ‘organ of the Eli Lilly 
Company calls to the attention of the employes of that company 
the educational facilities offered by the institutions of learning 
in Indianapolis. For the present this activity of the company is 
being handled by the employment division. 


The educational courses being condw ted this year by the 
Pittsfield plant of The General Electric Company includes Span- . 
ish, Shop Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, practical calculus, 
mechanics, elementary principles of electricity, electric machines, 
transformer and alternating current motor testing. 


Mr. Loris E. Mather, of Mather & Platt, Limited, Man- 
chester, England, is in the United States making a study of ap- 
prenticeship systems, with special reference to the manufactur- 
ing industry. Mr. Mather called at our Association’s executive 
office and purchased a complete set of the bound volumes of 
Proceedings. 


Most of the house organs published by the member Com- 
panies of our Association are pointing out to their employes in 
connection with their educational and training courses the op- 
portunities offered by the night schools, and other educational 
institutions, whereby employes may supplement their present 
education. High schools and, in some industrial centers, the 
grammar grades are arranging special evening courses to meet 
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the needs of the employes of industrial institutions. Special 
attention is being given to Americanization problems. 


Bonus and Penalty Plan of the R. H. Macy Company 


The R. H. Macy Company, one of the large department 
stores of New York City, operates a bonus and penalty plan in 
relation to the attendance records of the emploves of the Com- 
pany. The fiscal year for the plan ends on June 28th, or at the 
beginning of the vacation period. For the year ending last June 
the record shows that: 


190 employes were neither late nor absent. 

191 employes had a clear record for 12 four-week periods. 
173 employes had a clear record for 11 four-week periods. 
170 employes had a clear record for 10 four-week periods. 
158 employes had a clear record for 9 four-week periods. 
167 employes had a clear record for 8 four-week periods. 
176 employes had a clear record for 7 four-week periods. 
179 employes had a clear record for 6 four-week periods. 


A total of 1,404 employes had clear records for 6 months 
or over. 

About 2,500 people are employed. 

Mr. Wells, General Manager of the store. in speaking of 
the operation of the plan, said: “I understand that some few 
persons feel that they have just grievances because they had 
excuses for lateness or absence as a result of illness which were 
not accepted. When this Bonus Plan was first suggested I was 
strong in my conviction that no excuses were to be accepted, and 
this decision appears in the Bonue Plan circular. None of the 
above employes offered excuses, and therefore they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their records were honorably earned. 

“I want everyone to feel that no favoritism exists in this 
establishment. Such feeling could not prevail if the management 
were to accept the excuses of some and reject those of others. 
There is no doubt that many of our people have legitimate ex- 
cuses, but this bonus was intended for those who had been neither 
late nor absent. It would not be honorable, but on the contrary 
it would be very embarrassing, to the management to pass judg- 
ment on excuses. I hope that those who have had this feeling 
of grievance will appreciate the importance and the justice of 
this attitude of the management, and will go after the 1919-1920 
bonus, knowing that no one is being favored or discriminated 
against.” 
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Training Activities of the Submarine Boat Corporation 

Harry H. Tukey, Director of Training for the Submarine 
Boat Corporation, furnishes the BULLETIN some interesting data 
including results attained during the period from March, 1918, 
to July, 1919, or from the beginning of this company’s existence 
down to July of this year. Eleven thousand and nine men were 
trained during the sixteen months and approximately sixty-five 
per cent of these trained employes are still with the company, 
The different trades for which the men were trained includes a 
total of seventeen, largely of mechanical character and peculiar 
to the shipbuilding industry. Mr. Tukey furnishes the follow- 
ing information: 

“One of the innovations that has occurred in the conduct of 
our work in the past year has been the transfer of all trained 
learners to the Ship Department upon one week’s approval. Under 
this plan the foremen and superintendents are given full time to 
test the product before acceptance. If unsatisfactory, the priv- 
ilege of returning for further training is given. Less than five 
per cent are so returned, however. 

“All learners who are recommended for discharge while under 
training are passed through a clearing house and wherever pos- 
sible are placed under different instructors and given a second 
opportunity. Approximately twenty-five per cent of the depart- 
ment turnover is saved in this way, and a fairer deal is given to 
the learner as well. Weekly analyses of department turnover are 
provided to Division Heads and competition between divisions in 
its reduction is thus encouraged. 

“Nor has: this been the only educational work with which 
the department has been concerned. In the fall of 1918 arrange- 
ments were made with the public school. authorities for the es- 
tablishment of evening classes for shipyard workers. These 
classes were held in the school buildings in cities adjacent to this 
yard and courses included: Blue print reading for steel ship con- 
struction, elementary ship construction and English speaking for 
foreigners. In the two former courses instructors and instruc- 
tional material (blue prints, etc.) were obtained from the sev- 
eral shipyards in the locality. Submarine contributed a large 
number of. prints and some ten or twelve of our instructors were 
engaged in evening school work. In Newark alone one hundred 
forty men continuously attended from this yard. The experi- 
ences of last winter warrant the continuance of the classes the 
coming year on an even more thorough basis. 

“The Submarine Boat Corporation has recently joined The 
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National Association sf Corporation Schools and from this alli- 
ance should be obtained the experiences in educational work of 
other large employers, these to be turned to the advantage of our 
workers wherever practicable.” 


Marshall-Wells Company Inaugurates Educational Courses 

Mr. G. A. Glyer, Employment Manager for the Marshall- 
Wells Company, and Class “A” representative of that Company 
in our Association, advises the BULLETIN: 

“Our school work has opened this fall with a great deal of 
interest. At the present time we are carrying on six classes 
for our girls, two for the younger stenographers, two for mes- 
sengers and younger help, and two for our clerical help. This 
is our first venture in this line of work, and we are pleased to 
see so much interest manifested in our class room work. It is 
early to make any predictions, but we are all real hopeful of 
its outcome.” 


The Industrial Community 


(From the House Organ of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 

Revolution is not always imported from Russia. 

In the stress of the past few years, the vast majority of 
Americans have failed to really appreciate the revolution which 
has swept industrialism. 

The term “soul-less corporation” has become almost obso- 
lete—has vanished from the modern lexicon. And the industrial 
community of yesterday—a huddle of “company” houses sur- 
rounding a factory, with a “company” general store, where the 
worker drew nothing in his pay envelope but a receipted bill for 
rent and the necessities of life (sometimes even a due bill) is 
found only in a few of the backwater stretches of civilization. 
Today we have the industrial community of which Goodyear is 
but a sample—such a sample as was barely dreamed of even so 
short a space of time as five years ago. 

The huddle of houses has been replaced by the finest of 
residential developments. Nor are the workers renters—they 
buy and own these homes, homes which will compare with any, 
homes of which the worker of a few years ago did not dream. 

School spirit—college spirit—was always easy of conception 
—and today we have industrial spirit—Goodyear Spirit. 

And what group should have more loyalty and clannishness 
than that group whose living, whose income is derived from a 
single source? 
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What prophet of ten years ago would have forecast a million 
dollar home for the recreation of the workers of an industry? 

Who -would have prophesied the vast entertainment and 
recreational work to be housed in that Hall? 

Yet today we have the reality. Thousands of workers and 
their families gather annually for their big picnic and outing, 
Thousands attend baseball, football, soccer games and track 
meets and root as lustily for the representatives of their factory 
as any leather-lunged sophomore for his college team. And the 
coming winter! A lecture course has been arranged. Four 
Goodyear amateur theatrical companies will stage pretentious 
productions. Basketball and indoor baseball teams are being 
organized. Sixty bowling teams will vie in eight separate leagues 
—all Goodyear. 

Who would have foreseen it a decade ago? 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company Provides Medical 
Service for Employes and Their Families 


The house organ of the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
contains a notice that Dr. Knowels, the company’s physician, is 
available for medicinal services, not only for employes, but also 
for any member of the employes’ families. 


Employes of Eastman Kodak Company Emphasize Their 
Americanism 


In August radical agitators attempted to gain a following 
in the city of Rochester, New York. When the movement was 
started the employes of the Eastman Kodak Company drafted 
the following resolution, which was signed by over 6,000 of the 
employes of the Eastman Company and forwarded to the mayor 
of that city. This prompt and decisive action resulted in a com- 
plete cessation of the agitators’ efforts. 

“We, the undersigned members of the Kodak Park Ath- 
letic Association and other employes of the Kodak Park Works 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, wish to put ourselves on rec- 
ord as being opposed to the un-American methods which are 
, being used to produce industrial unrest in our city. 

“We believe that the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides proper and sufficient means for the redress of any griev- 
ances which may arise and welcome the mayor’s promise that 
while upholding the privileges guaranteed by the Constitution, 
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he will resist with all the force at his command any attempt to 
produce disorder or to promote mischievous propaganda. 

“We hereby pledge ourselves individually and collectively 
to support the mayor in the maintenance of law and order and 
to combat anarchy and disorder both publicly and privately.” 


Chase National Bank Encourages Its Employes to Increase 
Their Knowledge 


Mr. R. G. Rodkey, Educational Director of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York City, in announcing the new educa- 
tional courses for the employes of that institution states that 
about fifty people from the bank enrolled and completed one or 
more of the American Institute of Banking courses during the 
past year and almost without exception completed their courses 
with satisfactory ratings, and speak highly of the benefits re- 
sulting from their increased knowledge. The bank pays the 
second half year fees, the student paying the first half year, 
but the bank refunds to the student the amount he has paid if 
he passes the courses successfully. 


Inaugurating Educational and Training Courses for the 
Employes of Industrial Corporations 


Gradually the industrial institutions which have membership 
in our Association are encouraging their employes to embrace 
opportunities for further education and to take up training. The 
first step is usually to bring to the attention of employes the 
opportunities furnished by educational institutions of the com- 
munity, but this is soon superseded by classes inaugurated and 
carried on by the industrial institution. In the early stages the 
direction of the educational and training activities are sometimes 
placed with the employment department, sometimes with the wel- 
fare department, but inevitably an educational and training bu- 
teau is created as the helpful results attained and the need for 
amore intensive effort is shown. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter Manton R. Kune, Secretary- 
W. S. MacArtuur, Chairman. Treasurer. 
Armour and Company. Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
F. E. Loomis, Secretary-Treas- York Road and Luzerne St., 
urer. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Pittsburgh Chapter 
Philadelphia Chapter P. E. WakerIELp, Chairman. 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
Johan B. Stetson Co. quesne, Pa. 
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I. B. SHovp. 

Westinghouse Elec. 

Company, 
Pa. 


& Mfg. 


East Pittsburgh, 


Western New York Chapter 
James H. Ranp, Chairman. 
The Rand Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


North 


H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas. 
urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y, 
New York City Chapter 
A. S. Donaxpson, Chairman, 
R. H. Macy & Company. 
Joun F. Kerry, Secretary-Treas. 


urer. 
The New York Edison Com. 
pany. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey and Recommendation 

Mr. R. G. Ropxey, Chairman. 
The Chase National Bank, New 

York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To report on new movements 
vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. 

Health Education 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the _ relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 

The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. 

United States Rubbe: Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 

Job Analysis 

Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 

Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 


Duties: 

a. To show successful methods 
and what they have accom- 
plished. . 

b. To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 

Employment 
Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To show the complete organiza- 
tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 

Employe Representation in Man- 
agement 

Dr. Lee GaLtoway, Chairman. 
New York University, New 

York City. 
Duties: 

a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
representation in manage 
ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 

Labor Turnover 

Mr. Burr A. Rosrnson, Chait- 
man. 

United States Rubber Con- 
pany, New York City. 
Duties: 

a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. : 

b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large indus 
corporations where _fabor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 
varies from 85% to 300% m 
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different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- 
.tions of the institution. 


Marketing 
Mr. Jonn McLeop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties : 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 


Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. Baker, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 
Duties: 
a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 
b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 
c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those. direct- 
ing office workers. 


Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. Gown, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 

b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 

c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 

Technical Training 
Mr. G Preir, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 
Duties: 

a To suggest a practical working 
plan for a committee on Edu- 
cational Relations with Col- 
leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

c. Fo suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 


New 


Trade Apprenticeship 

Mr. E. E. SHELpon, 
Chairman. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Duties: 

a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 

Section I—Manufacturing 

Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 

Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 
instruction with and without 
a training room. 

Section II—Steel and Iron and 

Plant Maintenance 

Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 
tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. Beatty, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 
developing of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers other than 

through apprenticeship. 
Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 

Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 


General 
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c. To determine further the actu- Profit Sharing and Allied Thr 
al results of Americanization ns 
work among corporations. Mr. L. S. Bitner, Chairman. 

d. To make clear definition of the Procter and Gamble Co. 
meaning of the term Ameri- cinnati, Ohio. 
canization. Duties: q 

e. To make a digest of the work To study all means which can § 
of large corporations along employed by a corporation & 
these lines. encourage thrift 4 

f. A suggestion of the possibility Training for Secsians Commerce 
of testing the results of ef- Mr. A. L. Bitiinestey, Chairmam 
forts along these lines by a National City Bank of Net 
comparison of two selected York, New York City. 
groups the one with, the other Duties: 4 
without help along the path To formulate and outline funday 
of Americanization. _ mentals of the subject. 4 


Class “A”? Members 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, N. Y..Mr. Myzon-S. 
AMERICAN Brivce Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 
AMERICAN Harp Russer Company, New York Citys ose eee. 
American Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RoLttinc Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLatTE “~~ we Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. ¥. ‘Mr. 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois ........eeeeeeceeeeceee MR, W. 
Tue ATLantic REFINING Company, Philadelphia, P 
= TELEPHONE CoMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Tue Britton Macuine Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
Tue Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. 
Bripcerort Brass ComPany, Bridgeport Conn 
Brooktyn Epison Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N i 
Burroucus AppinG MACHINE Co., Detroit, _ Homans Mr. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, ape PN eh TSE oo acncnioce > 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsbur SS Sa peshee ones eeeeee Mr, JOHN 
Tue CHase NATIONAL Bank, New York, N. : 
Cincinnatt Mrttinc Macuine ComPaNy Oakley, Cincinnati. . . Frep A. 
Tue CLevetanp-Ciirrs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mic 'M . W._H. Movurrom 
Cotumsia Steet & SHAFTING Company, Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. E. L. PARKER 
CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company, 72 "W. Adams St., Chicago, : 

Til. Frep R. JENKINS 
CoMMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, Mo Mr. Artuur T. Me 
Consotipatep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City.Mr. C. R. Lamment: 
Conso.tipatep Gas, ELectric Licut & Power Co, oF BALTIMORE, 

Baltimore, Md. Mr. Dovcras Bur 
THe Crocker-WHEELER Company, Ampere, New Jersey . C. N. WHEELER 
Tue Curtis Company, Inc., Clinton, Mr. C. D. Perrin 
Deere & Company, Moline, Ill.........cecccccccccccs sooscocc an, A, PE 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass Mr. C. E. Sxaw 

DGE MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind Mr. Metvitte W. 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. -Mr. L. F. Futp 
R. R. Donnetrey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Poli, 

CUCM TEE, Sie cenc ects scccasscocecscccesessecccees ..ee-Mr. T. E. Dowwenaat 
as Dow CuHemicat ComMPANy et, Michi Mr. L. G. Morne | 

I. puPont pe Nemours & Wilmington, ~ AT ooooe ATO or F. O. Wart 
| BS. Hosiery Mitts, Durham: ) a 2 Mrs. W. W. SHaw | 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING Company, Bangor, Me........+.+00- Mr. C. K. Hatrrete 
Eastman _Kopax Co., Rochester, N. or oc cccccvccscvcce ooecee Mr. P. : an 
ELuiott-FI1sHER ComPany, Harrisburg 
EguitTasLe Lire AssuRANCE SocIETY, 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. 
FeperaL ResErvE BANK OF CuIcaco, Chicago, IIl . 
Feperat Reserve Banx or New York, New York City.. 
Fets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Generat Exectric Company, Schenectady, N. 
GeneraL Morors Corporations, Detroit ich 
GoopMan MANvuFACTURING CoMPANY, lich Til. 
FS B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, Ohio Sees ‘ve 
Tue Goopyear Tire & Russzr Company, Akron, Ohio......... 3 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Y.. Aha 
Tue Graton & KniGut MANUFACTURING Co., Worcester, Mass... Mr. 
Tue Great Western Sucar Company, Denver, Colo 
Hapirssaw Exzctric Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y 
H. J. Hetwz Company, Pittsburgh, Mr. Howarp Heinz © 
Hewitt Peg Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. sas . H. H. Hewitt 
Grorce A, Hormet ann Company, Austin, Minn. Mr. Jay C. Hormegt © 
Hyatt Router Bearinc Division, Unitep Motors Corporation, 

Newark, N. J. ccccccccscccccccccecs ccccccccccccccccccoe MR, H K’Burc — 
Ittrno1s Steet Co., Chicago, RAD RR ere phen pede tables Mr. T. We. Rosinsow 
Rosert H. Incersott & Bro., New York Citv Miss Dorritt Osann 
INTERNATIONAL Disptays Co., Cleveland, Ohio..........++00.Mr, A, T, Fiscwer © 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY oF New Jerszy, Chicago, 

Dh  S8b ehh Kad obNbns whe bend edebaetdebensbosbcecnsess oeeeeMr. G. A. RANNEY 





